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~ March madness 


And I quote... "Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, and I- 


I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference." 





¢ Robert Frost The Road Not Taken 
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Security Log 


Security report from 3-8-95 to 3-17-95 * Compiled by Corporal David MacPeek 
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3-8-95 
2:30 a.m. - Intoxicated female out- 
side Ryan. RA and Rescue were 
~alled. 


while. RD confiscated sling shot 
being used. 


1:10 p.m. - Leak in Terrant Sports 
Center. 


10:21 p.m. - Fire alarm on third floor 


in Lyons. Burnt popcorn. 
:45 a.m. - Took report of an 


accident in the 300’s parking lot 
involving a student’s car. 


with four students in Joyce. Sub- 
jects ID’dand asked to leave. Left 
in Buick wagon. 


3-12-95 
3 a.m. - Complaint from SA in 
Alumni about loud noise and unco- 
operative students on third floor. 
Had students dump beer and turn 
down music. Stood by until the area 
calmed down. 


3-10-95 
:08 a.m. - Stopped by a male 
subject in the Ryan parking lot 
nd was advised he followed a 
erson from Burlington who ap- 
ared to be driving while intoxi- 
ated. Colchester Police were 
eeded and the driver was arrested. 


10:45 p.m. - ID'd non student try- 
ing to get into Ryan. He was a 
UVM student looking fora friend. 
No problems. 


11:20 p.m. - Vandalism to first floor 
men’s bathroom in Alliot. 


3-17-95 
11:35 a.m. - Alcohol violation. 
3-13-95 


9:15 p.m. - Snowball thrown through 
window in Founders. 


5 p.m. - Assisted managers and 
student life staff in Alliot with a 
food fight. 


3-11-95 
12:30 a.m. - Females in WWPV 
eported suspicious looking male 
walking around complex. De- 
cribed at 30-40 years old, green 
weater, light hair. Unable to lo- 
ate. 


9:38 p.m. - Took harassment com- 
plaint at Lyons. 


6:10 p.m. - Colchester Police 
called for assistance at a large 
gathering and fight behind Ethan 
3-14-95 Allen Apartments. 
8:46 p.m. - Report of group of stu- 
dents throwing snowballs at north 
end of Ryan. Patrolled area for a 


:37 a.m. - Report of unlawful 


9:40 p.m. - Report of an assault 
ntry into atownhouse in the 400s. 


outside Lyons. 





Campus Scene 


stories from college press services 


Texas student eats his words... and pets 


AUSTIN, Texas - Humor and rage, mixed with the smell of boiling lobster, recently filled the air near the 
University of Texas-Austin campus. 

Fulfilling a campaign promise, Wiley Koepp, who ran unsuccessfully for Students’ Association president, 
boiled and ate his two pet lobsters, Zoe and Squishy. 

Koepp, asenior English major, had promised to use the money he would have received for serving as president 
to fly his lobsters to Maine, row them into the ocean and release them. If he lost, he promised to kill them. When 
the votes were tallied, the water began to boil. 

“Before I decided to run, I was going to get rid of them,” Koepp said of his pets. “It’s kind of expensive keeping 
them alive. 

People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA), a campus organization, protested the event. 

“I’m protesting this because he’s glorifying the death of animals in front of a group of people,” Niki Telkes, 
a member of PETA, said. Telkes said PETA offered to fly the lobsters to Maine but Koepp declined. 

“T decided against that for several reasons,” Koepp said. “I didn’t want to break my campaign promise. . . I 
just felt it was something I had to do.” 


Jumping from the frying pan into the fire 


CHICAGO - There are a lot of students who are frustrated by their student loan debt. Few go to the extreme Russell 
Nash did to try to pay them back. 

Nash, a former student at Indiana State University in Terre Haute, was arrested after robbing a suburban 
Chicago bank on March 2 

He walked into the bank with a .32 caliber revolver and handed a teller a note demanding money. On his way 
out, the teller alerted a security guard. Nash was heading for a bus stop when a pedestrail tripped him. He stood 
up and surrendered when the security guard, following close behind, drew his gun. 

Nash told police he planned on taking just enough money to pay back his debts. He left college after two years 
because he owed the school $6,000. When he was apprehended, he was carrying $4,418 in cash, police said. 


Are any math majors feeling really bored? 


TOKYO - A Japanese student from Keio University in Tokyo recently set the world record for pi (1) recitation 
by proclaiming the number to 42,194 decimal places, 

Hiroyuki Goto, 21, recited the number of Feb. 18, taking more than nine hours to do so. It was his second 
attempt at the record. When he tried last year, he stopped after 17,000 figures. 

The previous record of 40,000 figures was set in 1987 by Hideaki Tomoyori, who took 17 hours. 


Fruit of the Loom bearing exam answers 


BANGKOK, Thailand - Bangkok police recently busted an elaborate scam involving students cheating on an 
army college entrance exam. 

Students, equipped with radios in their underwear, had the exam answers wired in to them. 

If convicted, they face up to two years in prison. 





Global News 


from the AP wire 


Serb fire strikes two U.N. planes 


SARAJEVO, Bosnia-Herzegovina - U.N. officials closed Sarajevo 
airport after two U.N. planes were hit by large-caliber bullets, and said 
today they were considering using force against guns targeting relief 
flights. 

The gunfire that struck the planes Friday came from a Serb position 
southeast of the airport, said U.N. spokesman Alexander Ivanko. 

Another U.N. spokesman, Michael Williams, said the planes were 
deliberately targeted. He said one plane, carrying personnel and cargo, was 
struck three times as it approached to land. Two bullets passed “perilously 
close” to U.N. personnel. 

“This is not the first time that the (Serbs) ... are engaging U.N. planes,” 
Ivanko said. “Such hostile actions jeapordize the lives of U.N. personnel.” 

Both aircraft were hit “either by heavy-machine gun fire or something 
of a larger caliber,” said Chris Gunnes, another U.N. spokesman. 

The U.N. was considering options for better securing the airport, 
including deploying more troops there, Ivanko said. Williams said the 
airport was closed and extremely unlikely to open during the weekend. 

In the absence of a diplomatic solution to Europe’s worst conflict 
since World War II, Bosnian government and Serb leaders say they are 
preparing for more war when a shaky four-month truce expires May 1. 
Fighting has picked up throughout Bosnia. 

“It appears we are getting fairly close to the cease-fire collapsing,” said 
Williams. 


Ayatollah's son dead at 50 


1h ne ne oe fe ae 
NICOSIA, Hea ay hang of Iranian mourners pele for miles 


poured into the streets of Tehran on Saturday, weeping and beating their 
chests at the funeral for Ahmad Khomeini, son of the Islamic revolution’ s 
patriarch. 

Khomeini died Friday, two days after his SOth birthday, according to the 
official Islamic Republic News Agency. He had been in a coma since 
suffering a massive heart attack last Sunday. 

He was the younger son of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, who led the 
Islamic revolution that toppled the pro-Western Iranian monarchy in 1979. 
His father died of cancer June 3, 1989. 

A live broadcast by state-run Iranian television showed a four-lane 
highway near the university packed with shoulder-to-shoulder mourners, 
many of them clad in black. 

Mourners cried and wiped tears away with their sleeves. They thumped 
their chests with clenched fists, a traditional sign of grief among Shiite 
Muslims. 

Hundreds of people pushed to get closer to the coffin. Some were seen 
falling on the ground. 

Despite the emotional outbursts, the procession was somber in compari- 
son with the frenzy that struck his father’s mourners almost Six years ago. 

During the ayatollah’s funeral, people were trampled as they tried to 
approach the open coffin for a final glimpse of their leader. They ripped the 
shroud for relics. 


Russian space base in decay 


BAIKONUR, Kazakhstan - It’s as though time stopped in this desolate 
Russian rocket-launching center, once the world’s premier space base. 

Evidence of disrepair is practically everywhere at the Baikonur 
Cosmodrome, where NASA astronaut Norman Thagard recently blasted 
into space and became the first American to fly to a Russian space station. 

Buildings abandoned midway through construction, vacant offices, 
silent halls - these are but a few examples of the decline that set in with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991. 

Two Russian Buran space shuttles that were built to fly to the orbiting 
Mir station are parked in a hangar, grounded for good. They’ ve been there 
for years, gathering dust, after just one flight between the two of them. 

In another building, behemoth Energia rockets are stacked side by side 
in need of buyers. The engines are covered with soiled plastic; bird 
droppings and feathers litter the side railings. 

There have been only two Energia flights. The second, and last, was with 
an unmanned Buran in 1988. 

Once, 2,000 people used to work at the Energia assembly building. Now 
there are 700, most of them performing maintenance. 

“I don’t have any hope. You see what's happened to our country,” said 
Nina Omysova, chief engineer at the Energia assembly building. “Every- 
body has forgotten us." 








| 
| 
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Evaluation forms raise questions 


By Kate Sears 
Staff Writer 


It’s the last day of class, there are 
10 minutes left, and once again, it’s 
time to answer that 50-question 
evaluation form handed out by most 
professors. 

Even though she reads all of the 
questions carefully and answers 
them honestly, sophomore Micki 
Lamontagne said, “They get rather 
repetitive. By the time you get to 
the fifth evaluation, it’s a real pain.” 

Sophomore Heather Trombley 
said she sometimes has a specific 
question in mind that she wants to 
answer about a professor, but usu- 
ally, “I just breeze right through 
them.” 

St. Michael’s uses the SUMMA 
evaluations - a scantron survey 
about a __ particular course and its 
professor. Because the evaluations 
are run by the Education Testing 
Service, they cost the college sev- 
eral thousand dollars per semester, 
said Rick Cleary, associate dean of 
the undergraduate college. 

Cieary said the problem with 
SUMMA is that it is designed for 
any college, anywhere. Some of the 
questions are too broad. 

“Most professors are more inter- 
ested in the written comments from 


1. The SUMMA forms are useful. 


strongly disagree 


strongly agree 


ee 


students anyway,” Cleary said. “The 
English sentence means more.” 
Associate professor of English, 
Elizabeth Inness-Brown, said she 
really likes the part where students 
are able to write about the class. 
“The more details, the better,” she 
said. She uses these evaluations to 
help improve her courses. 
Philosophy professor Peter 
Tumulty explained that he, too, has 
adjusted his syllabus in the past 
because of student input. “I rely 
greatly on the essays at the end.” 
Junior Dwidson Metayer said, 
“The evaluations are beneficial to 
the professors as well as the stu- 
dents that they’re going to teach. 
They know what to work on.” 


However, the evaluation process 
is not mandatory for professors. 
Edward Foley, professor of phys- 





"I just breeze right 
through them.” 
*Heather Trombley 








ics, said he tends not to give them 
because he thinks they are less im- 
portant than the material that needs 
to be covered. 

“If I felt that I had the extra half 
hour of class time to waste,” he said, 
“then I would give out the evalua- 
tions,” he said. 

“If students want to critique my 





course, and remain anonymous, then 
they can write a letter to the associ- 
ate dean,”he said. 

Cleary said that if the evalua- 
tions were mandatory, or if they 
determined tenure, professors might 
make changes in their courses that 
they shouldn’t. “Good evaluations 
don’t necessarily mean good teach- 
ing,” he said. 

The evaluations have limited 
use, and they are not a good enough 
instrument to determine tenure or 
higher positions, Tumulty said. 

“Unfortunately, students can be 
bought off either by grades, flattery 
or pitty,” he said. 

Though he said he doesn’t typi- 
cally give them out, Foley agreed. 


“Evaluations should only be used 
by the instructor, not the adminis- 
tration. They shouldn’t be used pu- 
nitively or as a threat.” 

Cleary explained that the only 
people who are able to see the 
evaluations are the individual pro- 
fessors and the department chair. 

When professors come up for 
tenure, they are allowed to include 
their evaluations, but are not forced 
to. 

Low marks on student evalua- 
tions do not necessarily harm a pro- 
fessor in this process, Cleary said. 

If a professor receives marks a 
little under average, but is able to 
give aconvincing explanation, then 
it’s usually nota problem. “Some of 
us are going to be below average,” 
he said. 

However, Inness-Brown pointed 
out, “If the majority of the people 
felt that the class was a terrible 
experience, then that’s a clue.” 

Lamontagne said she would like 
to have access to the evaluation 
results when it comes time for choos- 
ing classes. “If someone has been a 
poor teacher for twelve years, then 
I don’t want to take that class, be- 
cause I came here to learn.” 

Even though the results are con- 
fidential, Cleary said, “Our students 
already know where the easy As 
and hardest courses are.” 


_.22alin. sob ergaieu 
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A renewed interest.in adult education 


has some local colleges eager to please 


By Alexia Katsari 
Staff Writer 


The new area of interest on local college campuses today 
is the establishment of adult undergraduate degree programs. 
These programs at three area schools were prompted by 
working adults who need to get their bachelor’s degree. 
Undergraduate degree programs are offered as part of adult 
education in which four-year baccalaureate degrees are given. 
St. Michael’s College has the most experience at offering 
degree programs for working adults, said Dee Goodrich, 
director of marketing and admissions for the Prevel School. 








"We need to provide our adult 
students with these programs 
because that is the only way that 
we are going to be prepared for 
the twenty-first century.” 


* Kathy O’Dell-Thompson, 
director of public relations 








St. Michael’s has been doing that for the last thirty-five 
years through its continuing educa- 
tion program, including its graduate 
degree programs. The Prevel School 
was established in February 1994 to 
make all adult education programs 
into one school. The undergraduate 
adult degree programs and the 
graduate degree programs are part 
of the adult school. 

A marketing study was done to 
look into the feasibility and need of 
adult undergraduate degree pro- 
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grams available at night and weekends. Because of the study, 
the two degree programs Human Development and Manage- 
ment and Leadership were established. 

“St. Michael’s now has a school purposely directed to- 
ward the needs of the adult learner. The Prevel School staff is 
focused on those particular needs,” College Dean Susan 
Kuntz said. 

Goodrich agreed with Kuntz that it is crucial for the 
schools to know who they are targeting. 

It’s important for each institution to know who they serve 
and to serve them well,” she said. 

St. Michael’s College has 70 undergraduate adult students 
enrolled in the Prevel School. Statistically, females outnum- 
ber males in enrollment of these courses. Students fall be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 30 in the graduate program but are 
slightly older in the undergraduate programs. 

Other majors include clinical psychology, education, teach- 
ing English as a second language,theology and pastoral min- 
istry. 

The University of Vermont has followed and will start an 
adult undergraduate degree program in September of 1995. 
That is because of demands of its existing students, said 
Deborah Worthley, manager for continuing education at 
UVM. 

“Because the University of Vermont is a state university, 
the school is responsive to public need and that __ 
means providing as much access as possible,” said 
Deborah Worthley, student services manager for 
Continuing Education. 

UVM plans to offer six undergraduate adult 
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degree majors: business administration, civil engineering, 
English, psychology, sociology and studio art. 

Because more and more students ask for undergraduate 
adult degree programs, it makes universities more positive 
about future growth. 

“The increasing demand for the programs has made us 
believe that it’s going to be successful and therefore, expand 
to additional majors as time goes by and we monitor our 
progress,” Worthley said. 

Trinity started its program 24 years ago for students who 
had interrupted their schooling to work but who still needed 
to get their bachelor’s degree. 

“From a student’s point of view, having more undergradu- 
‘ate adult degree programs will mean that students will be able 
to differentiate the variety of programs that each school has 
to offer. There is a clear difference between them and that is 
positive,” said Kathy O’Dell-Thompson, director of public 
relations at Trinity College. 

Unlike UVM and St. Michael’s College, Trinity requires 
adult students to register in the program only if four years have 
passed since they graduated high school. 

“We need to provide our adult students with these pro- 
grams because that is the only way that we are going to be 
prepared for the twenty first century,“ said O’Dell-Thomp- 
son. 
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St. Michael's aims to display AIDS Quilt panels 


Despite cost concerns, 
this fall some of the AIDS 
Quilt may come to SMC 





By David Fay 
Staff writer 


St. Michael’s is working towards bringing the 
AIDS Memorial Quilt to campus next fall. 

The idea of bringing the Quilt to St. Michael’s 
came from Donald Duell of Burlington, Father 
Mike Cronogue said. “He’s the passion behind 
this.” 

The quilt is distributed through the NAMES 
Project Foundation and represents 12 percent of 
U.S. citizens that have died from AIDS. 

Its mission, according to the application hand- 
book, is to use the AIDS Memorial Quilt to bring 
an end to the epidemic. 

“The goals of the quilt are to provide a creative 
means for remembrance and healing,, illustrate 
the enormity of the AIDS epidemic, increase 
public awareness of AIDS, assist with HIV pre- 
vention education and to raise funds for Vermont 
CARES,” Cronogue said. 

The Quilt is made up of over 28,000 panels. PHOTO COURTEG? OF @/ahe NIsZmA 
“Each of the panels is 3 by 6 feet, whichis the size The 100 year-old AIDS Memorial Quilt is made up 
of a grave,” said Sonia Kiszka, director of health of everything from bubble-wrap and cowboy boots 
rial A heen 5 to human hair, car keys and love letters. 

Bre ae BES pres eo Thousands of AIDS victims’ friends and family 


of those who have died of AIDS, said Dave b h Heck ech ered) f 
Landers, director of the Student Resource Center. aE aes aacsicikn sop vee biodiesel 
ries. 


Panels are made by the friends and family of 
people who have died of AIDS. 

Anyone on campus that has a friend or family 
member who died of AIDS and wishes to see the 
panel, should contact Landers. 

If St. Michael’s is accepted as a host sight for 
the Quilt, the school can attempt to get particular 
panels, he said. 

Lectures, videos and other activities dedicated 
to AIDS will be planned to accompany the Quilt’s 
proposed stay at St. Michael’s, said Courtney 
Ryan, president of the student association. 

It will cost around $10,000 to bring the Quilt 
to campus, Cronogue said. 

The Student Association’s Executive Board 
is presently the only organization that has offi- 
cially offered to contribute money to the project, 
Cronogue said. 

The NAMES Project Foundation is very se- 
lective about where the Quilt goes, he said. To 
take part in the process, the college must fill out a 
written application in addition to having a site 
visitor come and check out the area.. 

St. Michael’s is now dealing with concerns 
about expenses as well as attempts to involve 
more organizations from outside the school in the 
project, Cronogue said. oe 
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tennisplayer; Perry Ellis, fash- 
ion designer; Rock Hudson, ac- 
tor; Freddie "Mercury" Bulsara, 
lead singer of Queen; Ryan 
White, AIDS activist. 
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Class registration 
goes on-line in 1996 


Officials fear new computerized system will not be as fair 


By Kika Bronger 
Staff Writer 


With the computer technology available 
today, it might seem primitive that students at 
St. Michael’s have to register for classes on 
paper. 

If all goes as planned, the registration 
process will be undergoing drastic changes in 
the near future, according to John Sheehey, 
director of student information. 

“We will have a new system fully on-line 
by the summer,” Sheehey said. “But we will 
have to find a way not to lose the fairness we 
have now.” 

Sheehey said that registration gives prior- 
ity to students’ majors, and then to seniors, 
juniors and sophomores respectively. 

With this system, students would not be 
kept from taking a class that is part of their 


major because of a senior who only wants the 
class as an elective, he said. 

The new system is called DATATEL. 
The software will be installed and advisors 
would have to be trained to use it, said Jim 
Sears, project leader of information systems. 

Sears said he expects advisors will regis- 
ter students on computers by the spring of 
1996. 

“With the new system we will accomplish 
what we are doing now, plus more,” Sears 
said. “I’m not sure it will change how well 
people think they can handle and maintain the 
same level of fairness.” 

University of Vermont students access 
maximum course enrollment information on 
any computer on campus, and they register by 
telephone, explained Charles Howe at the 
UVM registrar’s office. 

Sheehey said phone registration is not the 


PHOTO BY PETRA VON ZIEGES 
While colleges all over the United States are computerizing their class registration system, 
some are making it possible to register electronicly by phone. St. Michael's argues that 
fairness is at stake. 





best answer for St. Michael’s. “It’s very 
impersonal,” he said, “it takes the human 
element away.” 

Junior Daniela Manago said she is happy 
about the way registration is done now. “I 
only had problems (getting into classes) once 


or twice,” she said,” but I understand there are 
a lot of students they have to satisfy.” 

Senior Sal Giaimo said it is hard to please 
everyone. “The registrar’s office does a very 
good job,” he said. “They do the best they 
can. 


'Decency' bill would result in censorship of e-mail messages 


By Tim Arango 
Staff Writer 


If certain U.S. Senators have 
their way, St. Michael’s students 
may have to watch what they say 
on e-mail. 

In the wake of a recent arrest of 
a Michigan student accused of trans- 
mitting a story about a fictional 
rape involving a fellow class- 
mate on electronic mail, 
Sen. Jim Exon (D-Neb.) 


transmitted material over the 
Internet that is deemed “obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, filthy or indecent” 
would be fined up to $100,000 and 
could be sent to jail for up to two 
years. 

Technology and First Amend- 
ment groups quickly mobilized op- 
position against the Communica- 
tions Decency Act, contending that 
it violates the Bill of Rights. 

Six groups have formed the 
Campaign to Stop the U.S. Com- 
munications Act in cyberspace. 
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Anyone who wishes to join their 
fight is asked to contact their sena- 
tors and then relay the feedback to 
the groups on-line. 

“The bill would force communi- 
cations service providers to limit or 
remove access to file archives, dis- 
cussion forums, and electronic 
mail,” said a bulletin on the Internet 

by the Electronic Frontier Foun- 
dation, a Washington-based 
interest group that has 
been lobbying at Exon’s 


vice providers, such as 
American online’ or 

Compuserve, to censor what is 
transmitted, according to Eric 
Tachibana of the Electronic Fron- 
tier Foundation. 

“It would hold providers liable,” 
Tachibana said. “Users would still 
go to jail, too. It would have a 
chilling effect on freedom of 
speech.” 

The possible effect of the act on 
St. Michael’s is unknown to com- 
puter services. At issue is the ques- 
tion of whether St. Michael’s would 

















be classified as a service provider 
for its e-mail and internet facilities 
provided to students. 

“It would be a legal thing that 
would have to be clarified,” said 
Dave Goodwin, system manger at 
computer services. ‘In some respects 
we are not a provider.” 

Goodwin said St. Michael’s 
probably won’t be classified as a 
provider because users don’t pay 
money to subscribe, as they do with 
American Online or Compuserve. 
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Many St. Michael’s students 
were unfamiliar with the bill but 
once they learned of it were quick to 
voice their opinions. 

“T don’t think I would like the 
effects of the bill,” said sophomore 
Kristen Large, who frequently uses 
electronic mail. “It sounds like 
people would be reading my mail.” 

Sophomore Adam Sargent 
agreed. “I don’t like the idea of 
restricting information. It would be 
like someone reading your post 
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mail.” 

Large, on the other hand, still 
could see that there may be good 
reasons behind the bill. 

“Tt’s not a bad intention to want 
to get rid of obscenity on the ‘net’,” 
said Large. “But at what cost, that’s 
the question.” 

Tachibana is confident that the 
bill won’t pass.“‘It’s not yet sched- 
uled for hearings,” said Tachibana. 
“T’m hoping for continued ‘net ac- 
tivism to defeat it.” 
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"Why don't you judge 


for yourselves 


what is right?" 


-Jesus of Nazareth 


(Luke 12:57) 













































Copy Editor 


I used to think that there were 
two types of people: those who 
worry about their own death, and 
those who worry about losing the 
ones they love. 

Until very recently, I consid- 
ered myself a loyal member of the 
latter group, specifically worrying 
about sick or elderly relatives. 

My best friend from early child- 
hood died last Wednesday. I never 
thought that I would find out that a 
21-year-old friend had died. 

Part of my response to Kristy’s 
death was, of course, trying to deal 
with losing someone who was so 
much a part of my childhood. We 
were next-door neighbors and in- 
separable as kids. 

I have never since had a friend 
with whom I had experienced so 
much for the first time. Nearly all’ 
of my earliest memories involve 
Kristy. 

Now that she is gone, | feel as if 
the experiences never happened. 
They will never be topics of remi- 
nisces between two old friends; 
they are only my memories. And 
everything I forget will be lost 
forever. 

Kristy’s death was also a wake- 
up call to my own mortality. We 
started our lives in places about 
300 yards apart and have since 
branched out to different states — 
she to Tennessee and I to Vermont. 


A respect for time 


Icannot help thinking how eas- 
ily the situation could have been 
reversed. Kristy could have just as 
easily gotten the call from her 
mother that I was killed in a car 
accident. 

Talking to my mother, who saw 
Kristy grow up by my side, I could 
tell she had the same thoughts. 

Kristy was going to graduate 
from college in June, and she was 
going to enroll in medical school 
in the fall. All of her life had led up 
to this new step; many of her deci- 
sions were made so that she could 
reach this goal. But these choices 
did nothing for her but to make her 
death more tragic and more unfair. 

Decisions are for nothing, it 
would seem. 

ButI do notagree that we should 
each live each day as if it were our 
last. Even though I could have 
been the one to die, I wasn’t. I was 
the one left to live. The decisions I 
make today are for nothing, but 
only if I die today. 

Whether what happens ina our 
lives is a series of accidents or a 
destiny given to us by a higher 
being, we will never know. As my 
philosophy professor said, there 
are no answers. I will never know 
why she died, or why I am alive. 

I will never know which of my 
goals will be realized or which 
decisions will matter. 

But | think there are reasons, 
and I know there are reactions. 
Kristy’s death is something that 
will stay with me, as will her life. 

I will continue to make deci- 
sions and plans, because that is 
what life is about. But now I have 
a deeper respect of the meaning of 
uncertainty, and a truer understand- 
ing of the value of time. 


Q-Tips 


a bi-weekly informative note from 
Health Services 


Backpack Tactics 


As you walk around campus you see students with their big backpacks 
weighed down with books and everything else. Most carry their backpacks 
slung over one shoulder instead of positioned over both shoulders the way 
they were designed. This creates injuries and pain in either the shoulder and 


neck or both areas. 


The general rule is that you shouldn't carry more than about one-fifth 
to one-fourth of your body weight. Some people act like two-legged mules 
and try to carry half their body weight. This can cause muscle pulls and 


strains, or even a herniated disc. 
To avoid injury: 


* Balance your pack: Put heavy items (such as big textbooks) on the 
bottom. Make sure your pack is evenly balanced so the weight is distributed 


evenly. 


* Don'tsling your pack over just one shoulder. Use both straps and wear 
the pack so the weight is distributed evenly. 

¢ Adjust the straps so they're higher on your shoulders. If the straps are 
loose and the pack hangs away from your body, this puts stress on your 


lower back. 


¢ For further information, call ext. 2234. 


Source: Arnold Schwarzenegger, USA Weekend, March 10-12, 1995 


Opinion/ 
Editorial 


"It is better to debate a question 
without settling it 


than to settle a question 


without debating it." 
-Joseph Joubert 





Cow pies and bull crap show that 
political correctness is far gone 


A young couple is chatting with 
a police officer amidst the bustle of 
Burlington on a Saturday night. 
Slightly tipsy people slip sideways 
past them as they talk about the 
craziness of the night before. "There 
was acatfight outside Sweetwaters," 
the officer says to the male of the 
couple. He then glances over at the 
female and says, quickly, 'Uh, I 
mean, there were two women fight- 
ing outside Sweetwaters last night." 

It seems that everyone is trying 
to be more careful of what they say. 
A trend known as political correct- 
ness is engulfing the U.S., causing 
scenes reminiscent of the one above. 
People live in fear of inadvertently 
putting their feet in their mouths 
and offending someone of a differ- 
ent gender, race, or sexual persua- 
sion. 

Certainly, political correctness 
has its place. That young woman 
out on a date probably was offended 
by the word "catfight." When two 
men fight, they just fight. When two 
women fight, they are transformed 
into small, furry creatures that lick 
themselves clean after going to the 
bathroom. America is filled with 


‘people of different genders, nation- ~ 
alities, et cetera, and all of them ~ 


deserve to be treated, as does any 
human being, with respect. 

The microcosm community of 
St. Michael's has joined the mad- 
ness. Freshmen are now referred to 
as "first-year students.” This is inan 
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attempt to be more gender-inclu- 
sive, Grace Kelly, Director of New 
Student Programs and Develop- 
ment, said. Even she dislikes the 
political correctness movement, pre- 
ferring to be more inclusive when 
she speaks, rather than calling some 
person or group a certain name be- 





‘I don’t think anyone 
means to be sexist when 
they call someone a piece 
of bullcrap. But hey, who 
cares if you're a cow pie or 
a bull crap. It’s the same 
thing.’ 

- Colby College student 





cause she is told to. 

Freshman is a sexist word. But 
first-year student doesn't make much 
more sense. Don't these students 
have to complete something like, 
oh, 12 years (and that's not counting 
kindergarten) of school before they 
get to gotocollege? And what about 
seniors? Are they suddenly "fourth- 

year students." And what if that 


senior misses graduation by a se-— 


mester? Is he a "four-and-a-half- 
year student?" 

This is a trend present not only 
at St. Michael's, but at colleges 
across the country. At Stanford 
University a year ago, students pro- 
tested a hate-speech ban enacted 








"To die is poignantly bitter, but the idea of hav- 


ing to die without having lived is unbearable" 
-Erich Fromm 


there, claiming it interfered with 
First-Amendment rights. A college 
does not have the right to ban speech 
because it may be offensive to some- 
body else. Racists have justas much 
right to speak as everyone, even if 
what they say may be completely 
wrong. 

Just as racists have the right to 
speak, so too do those who think 
being politically correct goes a bit 
too far, like author James Finn Gar- 
ner, whose book, _Politically Cor- 
rect Bedtime Stories include a re- 
write of "The Three Little Pigs" that 
reads "Once there were three little 
pigs who lived together in mutual 
respect and in harmony with the 
environment. But their ideal was 
soon shattered. One day along came 
a big, bad wolf with expansionist 
ideals." 

Is a child's view on the world 
going to be permanently skewed by 
reading non-pe. Fairy tales? Maybe. 
But if that child is brought up to 
recognize diversity, he'll know just 
what to do when a member of the 
KKK appears on the TV set, ranting 
and raving: turn it off. 

Political correctness, while good 








‘in some hipaa . AS 
olby Coll 


a student from C 
Waterville, ME, put it: "I don't think 
that anyone means to be sexist when 
they call someone a piece of 
bullcrap. Buthey, who cares if you're 
acow pie ora bull crap. It's the same 
thing." 
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Dean's List policy is discriminatory towards students 


By Jake Mosher 
Front Page Editor 


St. Michael’s is touted as one 
of the best small colleges in this 
country. As asenior who’s spent 
three years here, I would have to 
agree. I must also hasten to add 
that it’s crucial the college not 
lose sight of what has given it 
this fine reputation. 

I transferred to St. Michael’s 
from the University of Vermont 
in 1992, giving up a full-tuition 
academic scholarship in the pro- 
cess. That may well have been 
the best decision I ever made. I 
felt UVM no longer saw its stu- 
dents as its reason for existence. 
Everything seemed set up to per- 
petuate the system. From the 
university’s Parking Services 
handing out $125 parking tick- 
ets, to bureaucratic regulations 
impeding a student’s education, 
the message I got was that UVM 
Was important as an entity unto 
itself. If the individual student 
was lost by the wayside, so be it. 
I saw a huge lack of professor 
accountability; people were un- 
willing to help a student if it 
meant stepping on someone’s 
toes. 

I knew the minute John 
Sheehey in the registrar’s office 
treated me like a person, not a 
number, that St. Michael’s was 
where I belonged. From the pro- 
fessors, to the varsity coaches, 
everyone on campus seemed to 
place paramount importance on 
a student’s welfare. And that’s 
why I’m puzzled by thecollege’s 
Nhe Dean’s List. 


MSA cots 9-04 cr Beets 


heories an 


At St. Michael’s, full-time stu- 
dent status comes with taking 12 
credit hours. These 12 hours enable 
a student to run for office, take part 
in a varsity sport, and use the 
college’s facilities. They also in- 
clude a financial aspect. . . full tu- 
ition. What they do not include is an 
opportunity to make the Dean’s List. 
To be included on this list, a student 
needs 14 credits; two more than 
full-time status. 

When astudent pays full tuition, 
he recognizes the college is provid- 
ing him with a service. In turn, the 
college has the obligation to ensure 
that student can “get his money’s 
worth” of education. Legally, it’s a 
very simple contract. Students pay a 
certain amount to the college in 
return for the services it supplies. 

Just as I expect 16 ounces of 
soda to be in the bottle I buy, I 
expect since I pay St. Michael’s the 
full tuition it requires, the college 
shall make available to me any and 
all benefits I may earn. It doesn’t 
seem unreasonable, does it? 

In the fall of 1994, for the first 
time since I’ve been in college, I 
didn’t make the Dean’s List. In view 
of a 4.0 average, I found that rather 
odd. Having taken 12 credits, 
enough to do whatever else I wanted 
on campus, I assumed there had 
been a mistake. I was extremely 
displeased to learn that I needed 14 
credits to have a shot at this list. 

When lenrolled at St. Michael’s, 
the Dean’s List criteria was differ- 
ent. In 1992, the catalogue I came in 
under mentioned that Dean’s List 
status would be bestowed on any 
student taking 12 credits and earn- 
ing a designated GPA. Evidently, 


id goals of education 








this regulation changed and I was 
never informed. I have a serious 
problem with this. 

If I paid for a 16 ounce soda, 
only to discover there were 14 
ounces in it, | would be mad. Simi- 
larly, if I’m paying full tuition and 
earn a 4.0, I expect the college will 
extend me the recognition that 
should accompany this average. I’m 
a full-time student, and I fell | am 
fully entitled to the benefits I earn 
and pay for. 

Tuition went up this year, and I 





Just as I expect 16 ounces 
of soda to be in the bottle I 
buy, I expect since I pay 
St. Michael's the full 
tuition it requires, the 
college shall make avail- 
able to me any and all 
benefits I may earn. 








grumbled some. When I remem- 
bered my experience at UVM, I 
didn’t feel so bad. I think the knowl- 
edge I will take away from here in 
May is worth the price I’ve paid. 
But it hasn’t been easy. I'll walk 
away witha first-rate education and 
a fair amount of debt. 
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This fall, along with playing 
baseball, I had to work to help offset 
the increase in tuition. When I be- 
gan the fall semester, I needed only 
17 credits to graduate. For this insti- 
tution to insist I take more credits 
than are required to be full-time is 
unfair, especially since I did not 
need them to graduate. It would 
have made it much more difficult 
for me to work. And that’s discrimi- 
nation. The St. Michael’s Dean’s 
List policy discriminates against 
students who do not have the finan- 
cial capability to get through school 
without working. 

On March 8, I met with Dr. Ri- 
chard Cleary, the associate dean, 
who signs the Dean’s List, to dis- 
cuss my feelings. He voiced con- 
cern about placing my name on the 
list because it might establish a pre- 
cedent. If the precedent established 
is that 4.0, full-time students make 
the Dean’s List, what on Heaven’s 
Earth is wrong with that? I under- 
stand and agree that high standards 
for making the list must be main- 
tained to preserve the academic in- 
tegrity of the college. If someone 
can explain to me how my name on 
the list compromises its integrity in 
any way, I'll be amazed. 

Dr. Cleary suggested I write a 
letter to him outlining my argu- 
ments. I spent several hours doing 
just that. Among other things, I 
mentioned that I transferred from 
UVM, and [ also informed him that 
the criteria for the Dean’s List in the 
catalogue I came in under were dif- 
ferent. When I met with him again 
on March 17, I was disappointed 
that he didn’t remember where I 


_ transferred from, or the argument 


I’d made about the catalogue. He 
was still worried about "estab- 
lishing a precedent" by placing 
my name on the list. He said the 
reason the college requires 14 
credits, even if you don't need 
them to graduate, is so students 
won't shy away from tough 
courses simply to make the list. 
He also feared some students 
might drop aclass they were strug- 
gling in if they felt their Dean's 
List status was in danger. 

On March 19, I learned that 
my name would indeed be in- 
cluded on the Dean's List. It only 
took two meetings and a letter to 
the dean. Before Dr. Cleary agreed 
to add me to the list, he offered to 
include a personal note in my 
transcript vouching for my aca- 
demic record. This was appreci- 
ated, but not what I was after. 

This was a situation where the 
administration placed what it saw 
as the good of the college above ; 
the welfare of one of its students. 
But the two are inseparable. St. 
Michael’s finé reputation rests on 
the welfare of its students. When 
a full-time student with a high 
average is barred from the Dean’s 
List, both that student and the 
college suffer. 

I am writing this column, the 
first I’ ve written in three years, in 
hopes St. Michael's will consider } 
changing its Dean's List policy. It 
is important to stop and consider 
what the good of the college truly 
is. Is it the Dean’s List, or is it the 
students who make the list? I think 
that question bears careful con- 
sideration. 





don't matter a whit if you 


ion 't consider your students to be human beings." 
- Lou Ann Walker 
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Letters 
To The Editor 


Marijuana isn't all bad 


To the Editor, 

lam writing concerning the article entitled, "Marijuana Use on St. 
Michael's Campus: Higher education," in the February 22, 1995 issue 
of The Defender. First, | want to say that the opinions represented 
therein were of a very small percentage of the St. Michael's commu- 
nity. Most students on campus who choose to use marijuana do so for 
a number of reasons. Among these though, is not to, "Sit around, and 
get stupid with your friends," as one student was quoted as having said 
in the article. 

Marijuana is a positive part of many people's lives, hindering in no 
way their ability to perform their chosen roles in society, and make 
worthwhile contributions to life in general. Unfortunately, many 
people who use marijuana are not successful in life. Many times, this 
is not due to their use entirely; problems exist in people's lives that 
marijuana use can aggravate. This causes them to be thrust into the 
public spotlight and ridiculed for their behavior. Those who live 
successful lives and continue to use marijuana fear similar recrimina- 
tion, and keep their use of it a secret. This causes the negative aspects 
of marijuana use, which do exist, to be highlighted, while its praises 
go unsung. 

I am a sophomore with a 3.4 cumulative grade point average, a 
member of the Honors program, and have been a member of the 
Student Senate since my first year. I use marijuana daily, yet it in no 
way takes priority over my schoolwork or other activities. | am not 
one who "...Bases their life around the drug, saving money for 
marijuana rather than groceries,’ as another student interviewed for 
the article put it. Ithas a healthy place in my life, andl in no way abuse 
it. 

Marijuana is nota life-style, rather a part of one's life. I understand 
that as a college-sponsored newspaper, The Defender cannot argue in 
an illegal activity's favor. However, it is the duty of all journalism to 
remain impartial, and, in its impartiality, convince readers thata given 
is the best one to make. I would encourage all staff writers to 
remember this in the future. 

A concerned student 
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Men absent from service trips 
may fulfill shallow stereotype 





To the Editor, 

It happens too often to be a coincidence. The extended Service 
Learning opportunities of Spring Break had 47 students, only five of 
whom were men. 

It can't be that the work is not challenging enough for "real men." 
It's the toughest job most of us could ever do. 

It can't be that it only involves "traditionally defined women's 
work." Many jobs were of the big muscle macho construction type. 

It can't be the weather. Our week in Florida averaged 82 degrees 
and sunny, easily within the range of habitation for most males of the 
species. 

It can't be that our work was boring, routine, or without intrigue. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. We saw and did things most 
people will only read about. 

It can't be that there wasn't an element of danger. Many of the 
groups were in "third world" types of situations with threats to safety 
a very serious concern. 

It can't be that the women did not want men, They would have 
valued males -- both as companions and for "safety." Sad though it is, 
the physical strength of the male is respected in many cultural situa- 
tions more than any other quality of the person. In the ghetto in which 
we worked, the police, the priest and even the homeless told us not to 
go out after dark without an even number of men. So we were stuck 
inside the homeless shelter with 20 homeless men; some drunk, some 
sick, some a little crazy, some dangerous. 

It can't be that the guys wanted to spend their Spring Break in places 
where "the beautiful people" go, because the beautiful people were 
with us...in Selma, Hope House in New York, and in homeless shelters 
in Washington, Hartford, Boston, and south central Florida. 

Many women have a stereotype that men are basically shallow 
creatures who are afraid of emotions and are selfish and self-centered; 
men are children who never grow up; they are takers and exploiters, not 
givers. 

I know too many good and decent men to believe the stereotype, but 
I'm still wondering...where were the men? 

Vince Bolduc 





Editor's note: Dr. Bolduc and his eight-year-old son were the only two 
males among the group of 10 who went this Spring Break to work in 
a homeless shelter in a migrant worker community in south central 


Florida. 


Huh-huh, famous people are cool 


Do you think Beavis and 
Butthead could do a better job in 
office than Bill Clinton? Or maybe 
you think Rush Limbaugh is the 
greatest thing since sliced bread. 
This week, we bring you the ad- 
dresses of some famous people so 
you can write them and plague them 
with many mindless (and some not- 
so-mindless) queries. 


Bill Clinton 

The President of the United 
States is a lot more than a good ol' 
boy from Arkansas: he's the Leader 
of the Free World, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the U.S. armed forces, 
and the Grand Poobah of the [lumi- 
nati. Drop him a note and tell him 
what is wrong with America and 
how to fix it. (You might also ask 
him if he knows where Hilary gets 
her hair done.) 

At the SMCVAX prompt, type: 
send 

At the TO> prompt, type: 
in% "president @ whitehouse.gov" 

Type in the body of the message 
and hit ctrl-z. 


Rush Limbaugh 

Rush Limbaugh -- the conserva- 
tive radio and TV commentator with 
a huge audience of ditto-heads -- is 
more an Act of God than anything 
else. Send mail to the man who 
routinely performs with “half his 
brain tied behind his back." (After 
all, ifhe were using his whole brain, 










‘By Oleg Diatkevith 
Guest C lumnis 






: iNaencan acca arecreative. 
This idea unexpectedly occurred 
to me yesterday when dirty dishes 
in the cafeteria stuffed the belt and 
kitchen workers struggled to clean 
up the mess of cheeseburgers, 
forks, spoons, double-cheesebur- 
gers, and glasses for the next five 
minutes 

Every time I watch a new tray 
coming slowly toward me, I feel 
like an art admirer who finally has 
found what he was looking for. 
There are flowers made from 
chicken legs, mysterious animals 
bitten out of bread, and sculptures 
depicting the contradiction be- 
tween industrialization and hu- 
manity represented by an apple 
| poked with bended forks. Once I 
couldn'teven make myself destroy 
the words "I love you" written in 
rice and decorated with carrots 
and meat loaf. 

These are bites of art that St. 
Michael's students spend time cre- 
ating. Other things, like napkins 
taped in glasses so that no human 
can pull them out or pasta smashed 
over a tray, seem to be done intu- 
itively. 

This creativity begins when the 
amount of food exceeds the neces- 
sity. It is rooted in the same self- 
absorption as the person who buys 
artworks for their monetary value. 
This is the creativity of the billion- 
aire who donates his money to an 
avant-garde exhibition and sud- 
denly claims to be an artist. This 
unexpected twist of self-recogni- 
tion is positive only in that it 
prompts such "artists" to donate to 
charity. 

Everyone wants to be creative 
and different from others. But still 
we wake up in the morning and go 
















Live from 
the Internet 


he would be on the Internet, wouldn't 
he, and not CompuServe.) 

At the SMCVAX prompt, type: 
send 

At the TO> prompt, type: 
in%70277.2502 @compuserve.com" 





Send mail to the man who 
routinely performs with 
"half his brain tied behind 
his back.” 





Beavis and Butt-head 

When we think of philosophy, 
most of us think of Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates and the rest of those old 
folks. "Why," we hear you ask, 
"aren't there any great philosophers 
alive today?" Well, there are. Send 
a note to two of the greatest, and tell 
them that you, too, hate stuff that 
sucks. 

At the SMCVAX prompt, type: 
send 

At the TO> prompt, 
in% "beavis @ mtv.com" or 

in%"butthead@mtv.com" 

Type in the body of the message 
and hit ctrl-z. 


type: 


Marriot ‘art’ disturbs an international student | 


Be to bed in the evening. And we still 
sleep horizontally on our beds and _ 
_ walk vertically on our feet. These 
are the frames of human existence. 


Food, as a vital compound of 
humans’ everyday life, has always 
been the most significant frame. Our 
ancestors’ families started their 
meals with prayer. They thanked 
God for this opportunity to have a 
meal again, and they promised to 
use it for a good purpose. 

What a wonderful thing it is to 





”Some look for money, 
others look for mush- 
rooms, but the majority 
look for money and find 
only mushrooms.” 


CS A 
stop and think what you are doing. 
How -- and in the name of what -- do 
you use your energy? On one hand, 
you can study, volunteer for 
M.O.V.E., just go and help. On the 
other hand, it is possible to eat sub- 
stantially, then to smash everything 
on your plate. This shows that you 
are cool -- just like screaming all- 
night-long in the corridor of your 
dorm. Andisn'tit marvelous to prove 
the strength of your head by using it 
to break the glass door in Ryan or 
Alumni? 

Our culture is in our genes and is 
defined by our everyday behavior. 
It's a zero sum; you are either good 
or you are not. There is no half- 
ethical person -- justas there couldn't 
be a woman who is almost preg- 
nant. 

You may try to justify your be- 
havior towards food and say that 
here in Marriott you do not con- 
sume as much food as you buy. One 
thing I noticed is that during the 
break, when the campus was inhab- 

ited only by international students, 


this event created a different atti-- 


Bill Gates 

Send Mr. Microsoft a note and 
tell him how much you appreciate 
his efforts to save mankind. 

Atthe SMCV AX prompt, type: 
send 

At the TO> prompt, 
in%"billg@ microsoft.com" 

Type in the body of the mes- 
sage and hit ctrl-z. 


type: 


Douglas Adams 

The author of The Hitchikers’s 
Guide to the Universe and many 
other imaginative works has his 
own Usenet fan club. Drop in, chat 
with the fans, and maybe even send 
aline to the grand young man him- 
self. 

To send him mail, at the 
SMCVAX prompt, type: Send 

At the TO prompt, type: 
in%"adamsd@ cerf.net" 

Type in the body of the mes- 
sage and hit ctrl-z 

To join his newsgroup, at the 
SMCVAX prompt, type: netnews 

At the NEWS> prompt, 
type:alt.fan.douglas-adams 

At the NEWS> prompt, type 
dir 

When the list of postings ap- 
pears on the screen, read full text 
by typing in the number of the 
posting you want to read. 


All Internet descriptions and informa- 
tion courtesy of The Internet Yellow Pages, 
2nd. edition. The Defender takes no respon- 
sibility for nor endorses any of these groups. 





ethics. There are other peop who 
don't know what a cheeseburger ra 

chicken fajita, or Mountain Tew 
is. These people live in places | like 
Ethiopia, the former USSR, and | 
Bosnia. Yourethics and these dev- 
astated people certainly cannot be 
matched together, as they can't be 
compared, But the pa of 
eachcanteachusalot. 

During the late ‘70s, there was 

arising concern among American 
students about the famine i in Af 
rica and Central America. | 
result, many American kids de- 
cided toeat less food in their school 
cafeterias, so that the money s saved | 
could be used for charity and aid. 
But this "hamburger case "did not | 
work out. In fact, the companies | 
that ran the food services Bropiieg: 
when students ate less. However, 

















































tude within these pampered kids. 
Out of that event came the CEO's - 
of volunteer projects and financial " 
aid organizations. 

Last week M.O.V.E. initiated 
a new campaign. Students were 
asked to miss their dinner last 
Thursday and to donate the money 
to help the homeless. I think this 
program should be continued. 

Our value as individuals can- 
not be determined by money, by 
your dad's occupation or by the 
kind of car you possess. We all 
have different lives and head to- 
wards different goals in a rush 
where, as we say in Belaruse, 
"Some look for money, others look 
for mushrooms, but the majority 
look for money and find only 
mushrooms." You know, all these 
measurable things we look for are 
not enough to be a human. 
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| A YOUNG, IMPRESSIONABLE JOHN LENNON 
)| WOULD NEVER EAT HIS VEGETABLES 
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't you fell me how to get —- 
Swett fo Sesame Strest ? 
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INTIMACY SHOWS WEAKNESS « ; i OA 

ACORESSIOV CULE STRENGTH, mesa) Bor? “i LE REN / VINb 

_MTERNALIZING EMOTIONS AKE r. j 
IRRESISTIBLE. y 
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Pix. BUCKLE YOUR SAFETY 





—USEA LITTLE 
RESTRAINT WITH 
YOUR KIDS. 





you just gotta put kids in their place. 

And when you're on the road, that place is buckled in their 
own safety belts, and firmly. Do this, and your kids will 
be more than ready for the long road ahead of them. 


YOU COULD LEARN A LOT FROM A DUMMY. 


Sometimes 


tal U.S. Department @ 
For more information, cal the Airbag & ‘#4 Safety Hotline: 800-424-9393 of ransportation, W aiag) 
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Sister Sarah's spirit gives repeat performances 


By Kristin Scott 
Staff Writer 


Two years ago in the early hours of the 
morning a sophomore drama student was 
alone rehearsing his lines on the main stage of 
McCarthy Art Center when he felt a eery 
presence. 

He spun around, jumped back and yelled 
at what he saw. A shadowy figure covered 
in a shawl was walking through the 
seats laughing. 

Frightened, he started to 
run, but stopped for a mo- 
ment to take another look. 

No one was there. 

The form appeared to 
him again fora brief mo- 
ment at which point he 
left the theater. 

This student is un- 
easy about talking about 
his experience and wishes 
to remain anonymous to 
avoid scrutiny from the non- 
believers. 

This is one of the experiences 
with Sister Sarah, the ghost who 
supposedly lives in Herrouet, the old 
theater on North Campus, according to 
rumors. 

According to more recent stories, she has 
also made a place for herself in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

Sister Sarah supposedly belonged to the 
Sisters of St. Martha, a Canadian order who 
lived at St. Michael’s between the 1930s and 
1940s. The nuns served meals and cleaned for 


i F 
Simpson's empire 


By David Baiz 
College Press Service 


It's a bit ironic that an avowed under- 
ground cartoonist, self-described product of a 
youth misspent watching hours of mindless 
television sitcoms, has found himself ma- 
nipulating a runaway merchandising behe- 
moth estimated at a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. 

Yet with his vast and endless supply of 
Satirical wit, cartoonist Matt Groening regu- 
larly brings his brand of irreverence to main- 
stream television 
America, and in the 
process, has made 
his cult creation 
"the Simpsons" a 
weekly prime-time 

_hitanda fertile cash 
cow. 

Groening, unde- 
niably the Grand 
Pooh-Bah of 
ancillaries, continues 
to supply retailers with 
an endless array of pin- 
ball and video games, 
trading cards, CDs, 
Simpson-ized clothing, 
and hundreds of other goods that seemingly 
reach here to Siberia. 

One of his latest attempts at bringing his 
slanted vision of the world into mainstream 
culture is the publishing enterprise Bongo 
Comic. Inaugurated in early 1994, Bongo 
since has carved its own niche with a broad 
and diverse readership. 

"The majority of comics now out on the 
newsstands are intentionally grim and sol- 
emn," explains Groening. " The humor mar- 
ket is pretty dried out, and I wanted to get 
funny books back on the street." 

The results is a clever line of titles that are 
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the staff and students, said maintenance worker 
Gus Nordstrom. 

Sister Sarah supposedly used to work in 
the theater, said senior theater major Rick 
Ames. She had a love for the theater, and may 
have spiritually attached herself to an object, 
like a prop oracostume, to travel to McCarthy, 
said Ames. 

Actors and ac- 
tresses have 
experi- 
enced 



















strange 
circumstances 
that may indicate Sis- 
ter Sarah's presence. 

Ames said three summers ago he and a 
friend were working props for the production 
“T Hate Hamlet,” and believed Sister Sarah 


a joking matter for creater Groening 


jammed with inside jokes and collegiate gags 
that often require more than a marginal de- 
gree of astuteness (the clueless need not sub- 
scribe). Of course, the dysfunctional cartoon 
characters give the uneasy impression that 
Groening is a little too observant of society's 
foilables. 

According to Jason Grode, Bongo's man- 
aging editor, this type of corkscrew view of 
our culture is the key to the success of the 
comic line. " We're Looking at this venture as 
more of a personal crusade and not means of 
selling out. We've got strong story lines, a 
need to laugh at ourselves, and most impor- 
tantly, we don't fear pushing the enve- 

lope." 
The theme of ‘60s 
<’ rebellionism is a palatable one in 
all Bongo totles, suchas Simpson 
Comics, Itchy & Scratchy, 
Bartman and Radioactiveman." 
While most adults will be 
hard pressed to admit enjoying 
these illustrated tomes, even the 
surliest reader might snicker at 
the magazine's savvy underlying 
pokes at society, often taking liber- 
ties with some entrenched institu- 
wore LIONS. 
One recent "Krusty Comic" con- 
tained a foldout "krustyland" that 
undoubtedly caused Walt to roll over in his 
cryogenic crypt. "Krusty Comics" is one of 
the latest of three installments hitting the 
street through April, in addition to a special 
"Lisa Comics" coming this spring. 

Grode and Groening seem particularly 
proud of "Lisa Comic." According to the pair, 
this line is especially geared toward girls, a 
segment of the audience heretofore ignored 
within the comic book industry. "We have 
tried to be the comic book equivalent of the 
TV show," states Groening. " an if you're a 
Lisa fan, you'll understand that there's consid- 





Student's survival 
tips for end of the 
semester stress 


Nikki Bluteau 
Staff Writer 


















was also involved. Props were moved, ob- 
jects appeared that were not supposed to be 
there and technical aspects went wrong. 

“T have felt like someone is watching me, 
but there’s no one there,” said senior theater 
major Colleen Conway. She has also heard 
stories about lights turning off and on in the 
theater when someone leaves the room. 

“The actors would hear a noise and say, 
‘It’s Sister Sarah,’” said Nordstrom. He has 
heard of actors getting chills, seeing some- 
thing white and reflections on the windows. 

“Theater people have a lot of supersti- 
tions,” Nordstrom said. The strange noises 
could have been caused by anything, and the 
reflections were probably caused by street 
lights, he said. 

“It?s a fabrication started three decades 

ago,” said Donald Rathgeb, Chair of the 
Fine Arts Department, Donald Rathgeb 
said the ghost is only made up by 
“some people with fanciful 

imaginations.” 
Belief in Sister Sarah is a 
“logical tendency," said 

Rathgeb. 

Students want to 
think there is a per- 
son behind un- 
explained oc- 
currences even 

when no one is 

there, he said. 

Ames 

and his friends prefer to stick to their own 
ideas about the ghost. 

“We all believe in Sister Sarah,” said 
Ames. 





With the semester coming down to a six 
week strech, the stress piles up along with the 
papers and the pressure builds as deadlines 
approach, 

There are many ways to relieve the pres- 
sure. While some may want to spend time 
alone walking along the waterfront of Lake 
Champlain, there are those who can afford to 
dig deep into their pockets and treat them- 
selves, 

If skiing interests you, several resorts are 
in the area, Smugglers’ Notch offers a lift 
ticket for the price of $35 during the 
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week, while Bolton 
Valley charges $32 and Stowe $43. 

“Tt makes you forget all your worries and 
you just have a lot of fun,” said Junior Marcy 
Babinger, who takes advanatage of the slopes 
whenever she can. 

If skiing isn’t up your alley, maybe bow]- 
ing is. 

Located on Mountain View Drive in 
Colchester, Yankee Lanes offers ten pin 
bowling for $2.15 a game and $1.99 on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

“T like to go bowling to relieve stress, but 
it is a lot more fun when you wager on 
something and you win,” Sophomore Chris 
Parker said. 

If getting into your car and driving helps 
to get the tension out, take a trip to the Cold 
Hollow Cider Mill in Waterbury Center. 

The Cold Hollow Cider Mill not only has 
quaint Vermont apparel and souvenirs, but it 
also has a working cider mill and free samples 
for everyone to try. 

“Getting away from the school helped 
me to relieve stress, and it was interesting to 
see the process of making cider,” junior 
Kelly Maurer said. 

Junior Darren Hay ward said driving helps 
him to focus his stress into a more productive 
thought. 

“A drive to Camel’s Hump allows me to 
take in a view that’s not only common, but 
stimulating. I’m able to find inner peace. 
With the windows down and the sunroof 
back, it’s a combination of music playing 
and the smell of the air. It’s something about 
the senses,” Hayward said. 

But if the stress is so great that you can’t 
find an outlet to let it out, turn on your 
favorite music and take a nap. 
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erable substance to her character." 

Groening got his start in 1977, while con- 
tinuing to draw characters for alternative news- 
paper, with his creation of " Life in Hell," 
enjoyed success as a welcome thorn in the 
side of the straightlaced. 

After joining up with fellow cartoonist 
Steve Vance, Groening set out to meet a few 
of his goals head-on. It was in 1987 that "the 
Simpsons" made their first appearance na- 
tionally as 30-second fillers for "the Tracey 
Ullman Show." The yellow-tinted, blue-haired 
characters premiered in their own series, com- 
plete with their own set of family values, on 
Jan. 14, 1990. 

With an immediate hit under his belt, 
Groening could lay claim, calling the shots at 
Fox and mingling with the corporate "suits." 
Surprisingly though, he still envisions him- 
self as a guerrilla counter-voice to the estab- 
lishment, an anomaly that hasn't stopped him 
from blueprinting ways to expand Bart's sphere 
of influence. 

As for the future, Groening still has some 
aces up his sleeves. Coming up this summer 
is an alternative offshoot of Bongo, entitled 
Zongo, with illustrated underground kettler- 
stirrer Gary Patner as chief artist. "Zongo will 
be geared toward the 18 and over set,” ex- 
plains Grode, who also will oversee the 
magazine's editorial, "and readers can expect 
a ‘Life in Hell’ style of comics." 

And on televisions, expect another bizarre 
season with Bart, Homer and the rest of the 
family. "There'll be acliffhanger wherein Mr. 
Burns gets shot," hints Groening," and if you 
videotape that last episode of the season and 
freeze-frame it, there will be clues to the 
mystery which will be revealed in the fall. 

"We've got a lot more great ideas, and our 
characters are still a hit, but we're not going to 
run them into the ground. When people get 
tired of seeing the show or reading the comic 
books, that's when the time I'll cap the inkwell. 
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Music clubs can offer cheap 
CDs but not the newest titles 


By Dave Campbell 
Staff Writer 


Music of the month clubs like 
Columbia House and BMG Music 
Service may promise great savings, 
but customers should check both 
out to see if they fit purchasers’ 
needs. 

The companies offer free CDs 
in order to attract new mem- 
bers. Their ads can be found 
in almost any magazine. 
They promise big sav- 
ings, but the big bills may 
leave customers won- 
dering if it is worth it. 

Columbia House of- 
fers 10 CDs for one 
cent. The fine print re- 


offers nine CDs for the 
price of one with “nothing 
more to buy ever.” The pur- 
chaser may quit their membership 
at any time. 

The regular club prices for the 
CDs are roughly the same, ranging 
from $12.98 to $16.98, keeping the 
two companies competitive. But 
when the buyer adds on a shipping 
and handling fee the total cost may 
add up to as much as $20 for one 
CD. 

Customers’ savings in the two 
clubs come from buying in bulk. 


SENIORS..... 


veals the customer must : , 
buy six more CDs at 
regular club price. BMG 


Each month the companies offer 
deals like buy one and get the sec- 
ond half price. 

Both companies offer greater 
savings to people who stay in the 
club longer as time goes on. But the 
increase on savings is related di- 
rectly to the num- 


os 





Ome £ 
chases a member makes. 
“T don’t think that it is really as 
good as it seems,” said junior 
Carolyn Laverty, a Columbia House 
member. “It is good when you get 
10 free CD’s in the mail but then it 
quickly turns into a hassle,” she 
said. 
“Tf T hear music that I like on the 


radio and want the album, I’m not 
going to wait the extra month to buy 
it out of a catalogue. I’m going to go 
to the store and get it cheaper,” 
Laverty said. 

The CDs are not that inexpen- 
sive, and the clubs do not get the 
titles as fast as the record stores do, 
said Laverty. 

Still, some members find their 

membership worthwhile. 

“BMG isa good deal,” said 
Brian Cauley, a junior who 
has belonged to both clubs. 

“You can get 10 CDs for 
under $20 and then just 
cancel itif you don’t want 
to stay in it.” 

BMG, however, 

does not have as large a 

selection of titles as Co- 

lumbia House, said Cauley. 

# He said it takes longer for 
them to get the new titles. 

“But I don’t use the clubs 

to get the new CDs all that much. 

Basically I buy CDs that have been 

out fora while and [haven’t bought,” 

Cauley said. 

The music clubs save the cus- 
tomer money on the initial purchase, 
said Cauley. But in the long run itis 
cheaper to buy CDs from record 
stores. 

“There are a lot of places out 
there where you can get new music 
for under $13, Cauley said. " You 
just have to shop around.” 
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100% PARTICIPATION 


90% participation 


80% participation 


70% participation 
60% participation 
50% participation 
40% participation 
30% participation 
20% participation 


10% participation 





HELP THE KNIGHT 


REACH HIS GOAL! 
Contribute to the Senior Class Gift... 


A Class of 1995 Scholarship 
in memory of the classmates we have lost. 


Thank you to the following people who have donated. 


Megan Arnold Orla Kane 
Nickelle Benoit Kathy King 
Kim Biviano Kristin Lacey 
Susannah Byrne Mark Lepage 
Chrissy Coiffi Jeremy Lombardo 
Jen Connors Brian Lottridge 
Anne Conolly Patrick Lynch 
Collen Conway Jill Martin 
Jennifer Craven Megan Mahoney 
Paul Crockett Johanna Mazzeo 
Anthony D'Addio Colleen McGrath 
Ann Driscoll Kathy Nolan 
Diana Dunbar Cindie O'Reilly 
Melissa Earley Christopher Phalen 


Patricia Phalon 
Jennifer Reighley 
Rebecca Russell 
Marcia Sorvillo 
Geno Tangney 
Eileen Terry 
Meg Tierney 
Amy Toland 
Irene Tullo 
Aimee Vaillancourt 
Catherine Warter 
Tara Whorf 
Cary Widmyer 
Regan Young 


Diane Figuerido 
Windy Fortier 
Kate Garbarino 
Jen Gleason 
Mary Goodfellow 
Jeannine Grabler 
Eric Grace 
Amy Hall 
Amanda Heffernan 
Matt Hussey 
Karen Jeffrey 
Kelly Johnson 
Kelly Joinnides 
Jennifer Jones 


If you haven't been contacted, but would like to 
give, please call Amy Hall or Eric Grace. 





PHOTO BY PETRA VON ZIEGESAR 
Chairman of the Biology department, Dr. Daniel Beanwas recently named 
the Veromont Professor of the Year for 1994 in a reception held in 
February. 


Dare to face your fears? 


Come hear the opinions of parents, siblings, friends, 
students, and administration on the issues dealing with 
gays, lesbians, and bisexuals. 


McCarthy Arts Center 
Wed. March 29, 7-9 p.m. 


Be there to vioce your opinion! 


Garry's Barber Shop 


"GARRY" MONTAGUE 







ESSEX JUNCTION SHOPPING CENTER 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VERMONT 05452 


9 a.m. - 6 p.m. Monday-Friday 
9 a.m. - 4 p.m. Saturday 





(802) 878-4010 






GABBI’S LAUNDRY & VIDEO 
68 PEARL ST 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
879-3011 
Saint Michael’s SPECIALS 


Valid Now Thru 6/1/9 


Wash & Fold 


$4.00 


3 


reg 
$5.00 


U 


per single load 


Video Rentals 


PAP es 


New Releases Included 


Must Show Student ID for Deals 


Open M-F 9AM-10PM, S-S 7:30AM-10PM 


reg 
$2.50 
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CAM PUS What effect do you think 


SPEAKS class evaluations have if any ~ 
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“I'm somewhat skepti- "I don't think a very "I don't think it makes "It's an excellent mea- I don't know." 
cal." big one." any difference." suring rod for teaches 
and it's mutually ben- 
eficial for both." 
Joel Taplin Leslie Taggart Patrice Evers Chris Bates Alex Okosi 
Senior Freshman Sophomore Sophomore Freshman 
1. Preventing the spread of 5 Giving them as anniversary 8. Using glow in the dark 
__ gifts to that couples who are condoms to find your way to 
HIV and other sexually ans so hard to buy for (Does not your bed in the dark. 
mitted dieseases. apply for same-sex female 
2. Preventing pregnancy couple. Think of something 9. Wrapping a handful 
special to give them) condoms together to make a 
3. Ammunition for that safe-sex 6. Hand puppet theater superball . 
water balloon fight. starring Mister Latex and 
4. Putting them over your head past spermicidale comedy troupe. —_ 10, A raincoat for your pet 
your nose and making your own 7. Uniforms for Germ-free snake. 
inflatable hat. thumb-wrestling wr , 
i eg ap : se oly a ee eee EC am 
xis @5 9 ents mie > 6:5 6°53 6S 25S eos oot O”™ 
7 <P A 135 IE™ZARL & DUNGEON 
HANDY'S TEXACO rae 
D efender 75 So. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vermont 
Needs 802-862-0656 ° 1-800-649-0656 
you to Facutty & STUDENT SPECIAL 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...613.95 “I left drenched!!!” +44 
WRITE ? ? “The visuals were unbelievable!!!" xxx 
* 10% discount on all repairs And I[ thought house was dead!!!" *+%«« 
Interested? Excited? = h d I D Sane Ms 
ey Scene. with student 1.D. AG nl TCHELL, ALAN PERRY, MELO GRANT, & 
. Where: Defender Lab Bergeron : 5 KIM KING 
| When: Thursday nights at ¢ Located in downtown Burlington, directed by 
; ROBERT TOMS 






7:00p.m. 


See you there! 
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across from the police station 
* Complete Automotive Service 
¢ 24 hr. Towing Service AAA 
¢ We accept all major credit cards, 
including MOBIL 
¢ Shuttle Service Available 






















soundtrack available on dj booth cassettes 





NOW PLAYING AT 
135 F™ EARL burlington, vermon 
call 802-863-2343 for more information 


gender, race, & orientation NEUTRAL!!! 
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Hey you, 
Show me 
your Tattoo! 











St.Michael Students show off their body art. 
(clockwise from top right) Natalie Harmon, 

gender symbols; Marie Richard , bordered 

belly-button; Stephanie 

Zinkievich, spiral design; Becky Pequignot, 
dolphin; David Antonioli, Taz; and Christy 

Mangione , red rose. 


PHOTOS BY PETRA VON ZIEGESAR 
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FREE 
12 EXPOSURE ROLL OF 
_ VERMONT COLOR 35MM 
COLOR PRINT FILM AND 


DISCOUNTS ! 

A PREFERRED CUSTOMER 
DISCOUNT CARD_GOOD 
FOR DISCOUNTS ON 
VT. COLOR FILM, 
FILM DEVELOPING. 
FRAMES AND ALBUMS 


HURRY ! 
OFFFR ENDS 


LIMIT: ONE FREE FILM 
PER CUSTOMER/COUPON 


: : ETE PSR Justa fraction of what we spendon i eta 
Are You (aaa _| sportscan help keep society in shape. . , 






















4 : It’s so easy to help your five hours of volunteer time 
A Ya dfe\ tts Lr Bee ey 468 ne ee community, when you think : per week the standard of 
' = naga about it. giving in America. 
* INTERNATIONAL EMPLOYMENT * Millions of people have g~ve Get involved with the 
Make up to $2,000-$4,000+. per month teaching helped make five percent G causes you care about 





basic conversational English abroad. Japan 
Taiwan, and S. Korea Many employers 
provide room & board + other benefits. No 
teaching background or Asian languages 
required! For more information call 


(206) 632-1146 ext. J50721 


of their incomes and What youiget back isjartneasurable. and give five. 






Biker? 


If you are, then don't miss 
our sale on performance 
mountain bikes! 


Bridgestone MB3-S 









INDIVIDUAL GIVING/VOLUNTEERING CAMPAIGN STUDENT DISCOUNT 
NEWSPAPER AD NO. IGV-89-1493—2 COL. 20%. OFF ON 


VERNIGHT 
COLOR PRINT FILM DEVELOPING 
S [FP 
Ww 


Rocky's NY Pizza| R&k2s 













Reg | Now 










poled MICU Ie alain 

aleig 

Rs Rock Shox 11551 940 owe CO, 
ein Fervor (20") 1130] 95 ° We 

Kei ule > 4190) 950 || 364 Dorset Street, Next to Burlington Billiards Sas Waueeey 

Ibis XT (18.5" 1890 |1 T SLE 94 PEARL ST. 

Raleigh M700 XT/LX ries Large Large 

W/ Rock Shox 1450 | 1050 





Winter Clothing is 40% OFF! 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
BICYCLES (#5) 
Vermont's Complete Bike Shop 


50 Pearl St. Rte. 15 © Essex Jet. 
Open Mon. through Sat. 


878-1275 © 800-64-WHEEL 


Cheese ree 
Pizza d Pizza ee Sets 8:20 - 5:30 
$6.99 1x | YOGA | 9799, ,,, 


w/coupon - Pick up only w/coupon w/coupon - Pick up only 


soon toe new col ie wes coms Soom cells ins" goe gl come ae soe june ‘ge eniOnsIO Set all wont meen Sea eee 


l Topping ESSEX JCT. 


875-7324 
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THE POOR. MAN'S AIR BAG 

















O.K. IN THE UNLIKELY [ores 
EvENT OF Aw ACCIDENT 5 Ingot 
CHEW Ow THIS 8 Rind 
ee é 12 Stock market 
BUBBLE GYM... AS WE AR tarm 
ApouTt To CRASH LL SCREAM, 14 Units 
* 4 BE YouR 16 Tardy 
MBrowl” WHICH WIth 17 Oonny's sister 
SIGNAL To Brow A GIANT pci tly 
19 Film dog 
BYBBLE THAT Wiel : 20 MacGraw of 
cvSH10OW OUR, = 3 films 
1 Singer Bruce 
I PACTS: - 24 Those who 
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Music Channel Two 
Dub Band, Toast, no 
cover 


Wild Branch, (Blue- 
grass), Sneakers, $2, 
9 pm 


Mar-20 -Thurs 


Music Breakaway, 
City Market, $3, 9 pm 


Huffy, Madelines, The 
Van Pelt and Cub, 
Toast, $3/21+ $5/18-20 


Jazz Mandolin 
Project, Last Elm Cafe, 
8 pm 


Other Japanese "tea" 
Hour St.Ed's Foyer, 
3:15 pm, Food, singing 
and origami 


CALENDAR 


Chrome Cowboys, 


Mar-24-Fri 


Music Pure Pressure, 
Metronome, $3, 9:30 pm 


Daydream Guerrilla, 
Miles Dethmuffin and 
Ken Sleeps Naked, 
Toast, $3/21+ $5/18-20 


Cosy Sheridan, City 
Market, $6, 9 pm 


Famous Project - part 
deux, Last Elm Cafe, 9 


pm 


Mar-2)-Sat 





Film "Heaven and 
Earth," starring Tommy 
Lee Jones, St.Ed's 113, 
7pm 

Music Too Skinnee 
Jay's and Mr Dooley, 
Toast, $3/21+ $5/18-20 








Metronome, $3, 9:30 pm 


Tom Prasada-Rao and 
Dana Robinson, City 
Market, 9 pm 








Tito Puente, Memorial 
Auditorium, 7:30 pm 
and 10 pm 


The Warrens, Last Elm 
Cafe, 9 pm 


r-26-sun 





Other Matsuri festival 
Japanese culture, Mar- 
tial Arts demostrations, 
taiko drummers, food, 
tes ceremony, raffle for 
Burton snowboard. Ross 
Sports Center, 11 am- 

5 pm 


Music Rina Bilou, 
Metronome, 9 pm , no 
cover 


Mar-2 8-Tues 


Music Hiplock, Billy ae: 
Goat and Everclear, 
Toast, $3/21+ $5/18-20 


Live Jazz, Parima Thai 
estaurant, no cover, 8 
pm 


Other Open Poetry 
Readings, Last Elm 
Cafe 





~~ 


"Tourneyitis' runs 
rampant in March 





Jeffrey R. Pecor 
Guest Columnist 


Psychiatric wards in hospitals 
across the land have doubled their 
staffs in order to meet the demands 
of the increased madness that March 
brings. It seems that this month, 
more than any other, results in 
chronic cases of blood-shot, bulg- 
ing eyes and suddenly induced states 
of shock. 

According to experts, the illness 
is commonly known — as 
“tourneyitis,” a rabid state brought 
on by too much televised basketball 
coupled with an intense amount of 
high drama. 

Doctors say that this March is 
expected to be one of the worst case 
scenarios in recent history due to a 
spectacular NCAA field represent- 
ing all four regions of the country. 

Take for example the East divi- 
sion of the 64 team spread. Wake 
Forest comes in with a ten game 
winning streak, including a thrilling 
Atlantic Coast Conference title 
game victory over perennial power- 
house North Carolina. Wake’ s tour- 
ney chances ride on the shoulders of 
sharp shooter Raymond Childress 
and Tim Duncan, one of the most 
lethal inside-out combinations in 
the land. 

However, they will be formida- 
bly challenged by UMass and their 
monstrous front court found in Lou 
Roe and Marcus Camby. Look for 
well coached Villanova and its 
Player of the Year candidate Kerry 
Kittles to make some noise as they 
might legitimately challenge their 
bracket for a spot in the final four. 

The West division contains two 
of the most potent teams in the en- 
tire field, Maryland and UCLA. 

The press and run style of Mary- 
land paired with their super-sopho- 
more Joe Smith gives the Terrapins 
their first real shot at the title since 


great 
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the late Len Bias era. UCLA and the 
brothers O’Bannon plan to leave 
the rest of the field eating their high 
octane emissions. 

But first they must lay to rest the 
20-year PAC-10 title curse that the 
media haunts them with before ev- 
ery game. The Connecticut squad, 
lead by Ray Allen, must pick up the 
pace from their terrible last quarter 
of the season if they are to be con- 
sidered a hopeful. 

In the Mid-West division is 
where you will probably find the 
perverbial tournament “sleeper.” 
Besides the front running candi- 
dates like Kansas (who knocked 
UMass and Connecticut from their 
number one rankings earlier in the 
season) and defending 1994 tourna- 
ment champions Arkansas, this field 
is packed with reason for upset. 

Arizona is struggling with con- 
troversy over their sensational point 
guard Damon Stoudimire due to 
alleged rules violation. It’s enough 
of a hinderance to send things spin- 
ning out of control for a team that 
has had its history of trouble with 
receiving an early exit. 

And Syracuse’s Lawrence 
Moten will try to resurrect that old 
Big East magic of the 80’s as the 
Orangemen might make a real 
charge at cracking the sweet-six- 
teen. 

The South-East division rounds 
out the final 64 teams and includes 
Rick Patino’s Kentucky Wildcats 
whoare poised for another run at the 
title after beating Arkansas for the 
SEC conference title in overtime: 

The Tarheels out of North Caro- 
lina are a favorite to return to the 
final four entering their 21st straight 
tournament appearance. It’s cur- 
rently the longest collegiate tourna- 
ment streak in NCAA history. 

Watch for Michigan State’s 
Shawn Respert to give this division 
some headaches as his Spartans look 
for refuge in the ghost of the great 
Magic Johnson era. 

This years tournament looks to 
be one of the craziest and most mad 
in recent history. If you begin to 
notice symptoms of the madness 
don’t hesitate to consult your physi- 
cian or the at least the guy who is 
running your local betting pool. 
Maybe next year’s bracket will be 
published with a surgeon general 
warning, but until then, sit back, 
relax, and enjoy the show. 
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Juniors Eric Wilbur, 
above, and Damian 
Graybelle, right, 
discuss their oppos- 
ing views during one 
of their sports talk 
shows. 
"Night Talk" airs 
from 7 to 8 p.m. 
every Tuesday. 


Photos by 
Petra von Ziegesar 


Tune in Tuesday nights 
for WWPV's sports radio 


By Barry Follett 
Staff Writer 


At around 6:40 on Tuesday nights, the view through the window at radio station WWPY, the St. Michael’s 
radio station, will reveal two men studiously looking through magazines and newspapers. 

This is not typical radio station behavior, except when junior Eric Wilbur, and his cohort, junior Damian 
Graybelle are preparing for their Tuesday night sports talk show: Night Talk. 

The duo rolls through an hour of the week’s top national sports stories in an Abbot and Costello fashion, with] - 
Wilbur being the straight man, and Graybelle acting as the “cut-up” of the pair. 

This makes for a very interesting show to listen to, pitting Graybelle’s opinionated, and often outrageous 
views (Colgate over Kansas in the NCAA’s for one), against Wilbur’s more down to earth commentary. 

It results in a “good cop, bad cop” scenario that adds to the shows credibility. Nobody wants to listen to two 
people talking sports that agree about everything. 

Night Talk is in its first semester, and isn’t yet performing up to its potential because the delay machine that 
makes it possible to play live calls on the air is not yet on line, Wilbur said. 

Right now they only receive a few calls a week, Graybelle said, but he feels that the number of callers will 
rise as listeners become more aware of Night Talk, and the equipment becomes operational. 

Graybelle said the purpose for him in doing Night Talk is to generate more campus wide interest in sports, 
as well as to gain valuable career experience in running such a show. 

Wilbur said he also likes the idea of being able to express his ideas-and opinions. 

Wilbur also said a talk formatted show breaks up the continuous music format, adding more variety to 
WWPV. 

Night Talk airs every Tuesday from 7 to 8 p.m. 
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Wrestling club is in planning stages 


By Ryan P. McMeniman 
Staff Writer 


Due to increased student inter- 
est and the persistence of a few 
students, St. Michael’s may soon 
have a wrestling club. 

“Certainly it adds to our diver- 
sity of sports, right in line with the 
philosophy that the college has 
shown,” said Chris Kenny, director 
of sports information. 

A club, much like the men’s 
and women’s rugby teams, would 
be formed and eventually funded by 
the Student Association. The club 
could eventually lead to a varsity 
team. 

Sophomores Andy Balboni and 
Michael Phair originally had the 
idea to start the club. 

Balboni has over three years of 
wrestling experience and was the 
assistant wrestling coach for two 
years at Milford High School in 


Massachusetts. He said that soon. 


after he came to St. Michael’s he 
discovered that other people also 
had the desire to wrestle. 

Phair was also interested in start- 
ing a wrestling club. Phair wrestled 
for four years for Pittsfield High 
School and the Berkshire Wrestling 
Club. He also helps the team during 
his vacations. 

Last year, Phairand Balbonitried 
to start a team or club. “We were 
told that it was something that will 
never happen,” said Phair. 

They both dropped the idea, but 
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“Intramurals 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Guest Columnist 


Men’s basketball finals are this 
evening at 6:00 in the Ross Sports 
Center. It will be the winner of the 
A league versus the winner of the B 
league. The top eight teams in both 
leagues have competed in the last 
three days to come down to this 
deciding game to determine the In- 
tramural Basketball Champion. 

In the first round playoffs on 
Sunday, the following teams ad- 
vanced: In the A league; Unfin- 
ished Business, Boogie Men and 
White Trash. In the B league; No 
Class, Faculty/Staff, Celtics and 
CHIPS. 

Inthe Billiards Tournament, Nils 
Hansen will play Jeff Caulfield in 
the finals of the winners bracket. In 
the losers bracket, Dan Peitler is 
matched against Pat Kircher and 
Rick Letellier will meet Jake Nevin 
to determine which individual will 
play to move onto the finals of that 
bracket. 

Today is the last day to sign up 
for the Indoor Tennis Tournament 
and the Co-Ed Volleyball Tourna- 
ment. The Tennis Tournament will 
be held on Sunday, March 26 and is 
open to both men and women. Co- 
ed volleyball will start on March 27. 
Sign up for the Schick Super Hoops 
which will take place this Saturday, 
March 25. This three-on-three tour- 


_ Nament is open to men and women, 


and there will be prizes for every- 
one. 

Upcoming events to watch out 
for: Co-ed softball will start on 
April 3, rosters are due March 29. 
There will be a co-ed Walleyball 


spceeeeTN 


Sophomore Andy Balboni flips freshman Mark Lovejoy. The two are looking to start a wrestling club on campus. 


continued to practice with their 
hometown teams. 

This year, freshman Mark 
Lovejoy, who has been wrestling 
for three and a half years, talked to 
Balboni about starting a club. 

“T bumped into Balboni and 
worked out with him,” said Lovejoy. 


Tournament also starting on April 
3, rosters are due March 29, Any- 
one interested in participating in the 
IronKnights Competition, St. 
Michael’s own triathalon which 
entails a 1/2 mile swim, 5 mile bike 
ride and 2 mile run should sign up 
by April 5. This event will take 
place on April 8 and is open to men 
and women with individual or teams 
of 2-3 competitors. 

SCHICK SUPER HOOPS 

St. Michael’s College will con- 
tinue its March Madness on 
campuswith the return of the Schick 
Super Hoops to be held on Satur- 
day, March 25. Sign up in the 
Intramural Office room 165 in the 
recreation center by March 23. 
Schick Super Hoops is an exciting 
three-on-three basketball tourna- 
ment that takes entramural basket- 
ball to the highest level. Now in its 
eleventh year, more than 250,000 
students at 800 campuses partici- 
pate across the country, making this 
the largest sports program of its 
kind. 

Schick Super Hoops is spon- 
sored by Schick Razors and and 
Blades, with a support sponsorship 
from Reebok International and 
Starter Sportswear, and is endorsed 
by both the NBA and the National 
Intramural-Recreation Sports As- 
sociation (NIRSA). The program is 
managed by the National Media 
Group, Inc. 

Men’s and women’s divisions 
will compete for the quest of Schick 
Super Hoops Champion. Do not 
delay, sign up your team of four 
today. Great competition and prizes 
for all. 
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The two began discussing the idea 
of a wrestling team. 

The three men recently met with 
Jennie Cernosia, Director of Stu- 
dent Acrivities, Mike Samara, Di- 
rector of Student Life and Lou 
DiMasi, Dean of students. They 
were then granted permission to start 
making the necessary steps to get 
the program off the ground. 


Balboni has high hopes for the — 
club. 


“T’d like to get it up to the club 
level by graduation, taking it to 
where rugby is today,” Balboni said. 


Some of the concerns brought up 
at the meeting included injuries, bud- 
get, coaching and liability. 

Money is an obstacle in begin- 
ning the program. At the moment 
the Student Association cannot fund 
the club. The club won’t be able to 
receive any money for one year. 


“We need people who are inter-. 


\ ested;” said Phair) sonsioine 


the college, said it would be nice to 
have a team, but there are safety 
concerns. 

“Tt is a higher risk sport than 


ZafirBludevich, head trainer for 





PHOTO BY PETRA VON ZIEGESAR 


tennis or soccer,” said Bludevich. 
He added there are more shoulder, 
head and neck injuries to be con- 
cerned about. 

Bludevich said the resources of 
the Ross Sports Center and Tarrant 
Recreational Center, including the 
training room, will be stretched if 
more teams or clubs are added. 

.o>:» Currently, only two other 
Northeast-10 conference teams of- 
fer wrestling as a varsity sport, 
Springfield College and American 
International. 
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Students are climbing the walls 


By Michael Maloney 
Staff Writer 


After a semester-long delay, the 
new climbing wall in the Tarrant 
Center is open. 

Located in the lobby of the new 
sports center, the wall has been 
locked behind metal gates the entire 
year. The delays were due to a lack 
of equipment, a shortage of staff 
and the installment of safety bolts, 
said Zafir Buldevich, assistant ath- 
letic director. 

With no governing body for rock 
climbing, much research was re- 
quired to plan the rules and regula- 
tions. Athletic Director Margaret 
Ford said she talked to everyone she 
could find who had a knowledge of 
climbing. 

Despite the delay, the wall has 
been worth the wait, said Jeff Lougee 
one of the wall monitors. 

“I was pleasantly surprised. I 
thought it was kind of something 
built for aesthetics, not for utility. 
But the way that the wall is con- 
structed there is a good variety for 
climbing cracks, face, and 
chimneying,” said Lougee. 

Students who wish to use the 
wall must become certified by tak- 
ing a test and signing a consent 
form. One of five monitors work at 
the wall at all times during climbing 
hours. All equipment - ropes, hel- 
mets and harnesses - are provided 
by the school. 

The wall provides an ideal prac- 
tice environment for people of all 
skill levels, said Matt Dunn, who 
has climbed for five years and in- 
structs at the Eastern Mountain 
Sports Climbing School in North 
Conway, New Hampshire. 

“The wall is good for training, 
but not good for teaching you how 
to climb. For people who haven’t 
done it before, it is good for confi- 





Senior Jeff Lougee, one of the climbing instructors, demonstrates climbing techniques. 


dence building. For things like foot 
placement, only real rock can teach 
you that,” said Dunn. 

Lougee agreed, pointing out the 
difference between an indoor wall 
and actual climbing. 

“Outside, things can get danger- 
ous. It boils down to a difference in 
respect. You have to respect your 
climbing area,” said Lougee. 

One drawback of the wall is that 
the face cannot be changed to give 
variety and adjust to individual skill 
levels as some walls can, said 
Buldevich. 

These few disadvantages have 
not stopped students from coming 
to climb. Since its opening last 
week 10 students have been fully 
certified, said Ford. 

“If the wall is successful we can 
always change or develop it in the 
future, said Buldevich. 

The proposal for aclimbing wall 
was raised with the planning of the 
Tarrant Center. The decision took 
into consideration that climbing is 
becoming more popular; the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Norwich Uni- 
versity and Colchester High School 
each have walls. Also people in the 
community showed interest, call- 
ing and asking if a wall was in the 
plans, said Buldevich. 

The concept originated as an 
eight to ten-foot wall where climb- 
ers would move across rather than 
up and down. The idea evolved into 
the present form of using natural 
rock, said Ford. 

The labor costs in building the 
wall were donated by Kerry Gagnon, 
the masonry contractor who worked 
on the Tarrant Center as well as 
Aliott Hall and the Durick Library, 
said John Gutman, vice president of 
physical plant. 

The wall is open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 3:00 to 
5:00 p.m. 





From left to right, Brian Roche, Brian Dwyer, Jeff Lougee and Matt Dunn discuss hints on climbing correctly. 
The new wall recently opened at the Tarrant Center. 
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Hockey team ends season on high note 


Note: This story should have appeared in the Defender’s special section 
devoted to sports. As editor of that section, I apologize to the hockey team 
for this oversight. Jake Mosher. 


By Eric Wilbur 
Staff Writer 


"To be ranked fifth in thenation for the first time in the history of the 
school is a big deal,” Peter Mongeau, St. Michael’s hockey co-captain said. 

The Ice Knights attained their high ranking in the Jan. 31 NCAA 
Division II Coaches Poll, a substantial achievement in view of their 1993 
record of 1-19. 

Head coach Lou DiMasi credits this year’s turnaround to recruiting 
done by assistant coaches Steve Donovan and Steve Mattson. 

“They’ ve (Donovan and Mattson) done tremendous work molding our 
success,” Dimasi said. “We developed a system and a set of plans, and it’s 
exciting.” 

After the first recruited class in the history of the sport here, the team 
not only impoved itself, it flirted with making the playoffs. When the team 
won its eighth game, it doubled its record of the past two years. . . 
combined. Senior co-captain Brendan Kelleher said that without recruiting 
the team wouldn’t have been nearly as successful. 

“It was dismal. On or off the ice, it was miserable,” Kelleher said of the 
previous seasons. “It (not recruiting) hurt the program and we were the 
ones affected. I attribute all our success to recruiting.” 

Illustrating the heavy recruiting, fifteen freshmen were added to the 
squad this year. DiMasi applauded the seniors for supporting the new 
players. “They’ ve done a great job of reaching back and pulling together,” 
he said. 

The hockey team does not give any scholarships. “It’s a situation where 
pride is very important in what we do,” DiMasi said. “I believe you belong 
to a family where the highest integrity is to do the right thing.” 

“We're up before most people on campus,” Kelleher said. “But being 
on the team with all the guys makes it rewarding.” 

Mongeau feels the same way. He cited his friends as one of the things 
that makes being an Ice Knight rewarding. 

The hockey team fell just shy of making the playoffs this year, but it 
proved it was a force not to be taken lightly. 

“With a big push, we can be the best team for 60 minutes,’ 
said. “We're a team to reckon with.” 


* Mongeau 
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DEFENDER FILE PHOTO 
The Ice Knights fight for the puck during a game against Stonehill. This year proved to be one of their most 


successful seasons in the history of the sport at St. Michael's. 
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By Dave Grenier 
Staff Writer 


The calculator in the mind of 
mathematics professor Rick Cleary 
is always running. 

So are his feet. 

Cleary, the associate dean of un- 
dergraduate college runs anywhere 
from 30 to 40 miles per week around 
the Burlington area. His extensive 
training andathletic ability will carry 
him into his 18th Boston Marathon 
this coming April. 


of a traditional marathon is 26.2 
miles. 

Cleary’s best time in a marathon 
was 2 hours, 34 minutes in Ottawa. 
His best time in the Boston Mara- 
thon was in 1981 when he com- 
pleted the course in 2 hours, 39 
minutes. 

“I try to finish in the top 10 
percent of the group,” he said. He 
hopes to finish this year's Boston 
Marathon in under three hours. 

To make it though the grueling 
marathons, Cleary 


Cleary’s ath- | "J ]iked the individual- | runs every day and 


letic interests de- 
veloped in high 


school. He had | Of running.” 
*Rick Cleary | or lift weights. His 


trouble with team 
sports, and he 
found himself 
watching more than he played. 

“T loved sports, but I wasn’t able 
to get playing time in baseball or 
basketball,” Cleary said. 

He said he found his niche on the 
cross-country track team. He en- 
joyed the competition that the sport 
had to offer. 

“| liked the individuality and the 
competition of running,” he said. 
This interest grew and he still en- 
joys running. 

Cleary ran his first mini-mara- 
thon in Albany, N.Y. during his 
freshman year of college. The course 
consisted of four laps around the 
SUNY Albany campus. Since then, 
Cleary has run in 47 marathons, 
including the Boston, New York 
and Ottawa marathons. The length 


ity and the competition 





tries to keep a 
healthy diet. He 
does not cross-train 


daily regiment of 
exercise consists of 
a five mile run around town. 

About six weeks prior to a mara- 
thon, Cleary increases his intensity, 
running anywhere from 50 to 60 
miles per week. 

Cleary’s athletic repertoire 
doesn’t stop with marathonrunning. 
He is also a member of the faculty 
intramural basketball team at St. 
Michael’s. 

Cleary said that he has made a 
lot of friends throughout his years 
as an athlete. He often meets with 
fellow marathoners who he has run 
with in the past. He enjoys what has 
turned into a hobby and hopes to 
continue it as long has he can. 

“Tt wouldn’t do it if it wasn’t 
fun,” he said. 


SPORTS 
Cleary goes the long-dist 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF RICK CLEARY 


Associate Dean Rick Cleary checks his watch as he crosses the finish line in one of his road races. An avid 


runner, Cleary has run in 47 marathons. 


March Madness 1S “Upon US see column on page 16. 


Most ‘pointscindividual 
Notre Dame’ S Austin Carr scored 6 point in at 
first round g amie againstOhid State in 1970. 


Most ‘xrebounds- -individual © : 
Temple’s Fred Cohen pulled down 34 rebogedh 
againgt UConn ina 1956 E Fast Regional 


showdown.. 


Most three-point field goals- 


individual 


Loyola Marymount’s Jeff Fryer hit 11 three- 
pointers ina LMU victory over Michigan in 


1990, 


Most blocked shots-individual 
Shaquille O'Neal blocked Brigham Young 


Most points-team 


Loveia Marymount scored 
149 points ina L990 victars 
ever Michigan. 


Fewest points- 
team 

North Caroling’ bored 
pais apt lost by ay 


“ee points to Pittsburgh in. 


1947 tournament yawner. 


Most rebounds- 
team 


Notre Dame owned the 
boards ia 1958 game 


shooters |} tunes ina 1992 LSU victory. 


Most free throws-individual 
Bradley's Bob Carney nailed 23 trom the stripe 
na 1YS4 game with Colorado. 


ugaiost Tennessee Tech, 
picking up 86 rebounds. 


Most attempted 


free throws-team 
LTEP went to the tree throw 
hog SS urnes ina TYS85 foul- 


fest against Tulsa. 


Most assists-individual 
UNLESS Mark Wade tallied TS assists ina LOS? 


loss to Indiana. 


ue 


Most tournament 
appearances-team 
The | niversity of Rentucks 
has Deen invited t he Big 


coach 
ACL. A's John Woodel ac! 
“up 4Q national ites inhis » 


Y clachine aa ; 


Most tournament 
appearances-coach 
North Carolina’s Dean Smith 
has been to the NCAA 
tournament 2-4 times. This 
year, he will be making his 


Zi st cansecuuve appearance. 


Most tournament 
wins-team 

Going into this year’ 
lournament, North C hele 
and UCLA each have 63 
LOUrTNE NL Wins, 


Sontie@ BOAAS CPS MDB 





